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CHAPTER XXV.—TuHE Sinver-cint Watcn. 

NE morning shortly after the termination of the | the purpose of bidding me good-bye, as he would not 
Q two years previously alluded to, my brother Ed- | remain any longer at home. I endeavoured to argue 
mond called to see me. He had taken the opportunity | against his decision, and also to prove to him that in 
of M. de Vernieul’s absence, he said, for he came for these disputes, in my opinion, he was more to blame 
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than our father. I told him he should remember 
the respect he owed him; and even if he were in the | 
wrong, it was his duty to submit, rather than rebel, 
as he was perfectly well aware how amiable and | 
kind-hearted a man my father really was. 

“T don’t dispute his good heart, Clara, to every- | 
body else, but why should he single out me? Since | 
your marriage nothing I do seems to please him.” | 

“But what is it, Edmond, you have had lately to | 
complain of ?” I inquired. 

“Nothing much more than usual; I even admit 
that the annoyances, if taken singly, would hardly | 
form an excuse for my conduct, but you know the | 
proverb, that ‘it is the last feather that breaks the 





growing up a very interesting child, he hurriedly left 
the house. 

For some time after my brother had gone, beyond 
feeling sorrow at the distress of mind the poor fellow 
was in, my interview with him had but little effeet 
on me. As I thought over the subject, however, it 
began to appear in a more serious light, should he 
attempt to put his threat into execution, What a 
vast amount of misery it would bring on himself, 
but far more on my dear father and mother, both 
of whom I knew to be really attached to him, not. 
withstanding the unhappy differences which existed 
between father and son, This feeling of uneasiness 
increased, till it became one of intense anxiety, and 


camel’s back,’ and every day I expect that last| by way of relieving myself from the sensation I 


feather will be placed on mine. 


hate the business and everything connected with it; |! of the object of Edmond’s visit to me. 
and my father’s old-fashioned ideas of obedience and | 
No, I} 
| drawing-room of my father’s house. 


respect by no means correspond with mine. 
can support it no longer; I am determined to leave 
he house, and that very soon—whether this week 
or the next, or the week after, I know not. If I 
remain longer than a week you will sce me again, 
if not, I shall now say good-bye.” 

“But, Edmond dear, you must be mad,” I said. 
“Why, what are you fit for; what can you do? You 
have neither money nor friends to help you that I 
know of. You have even offended my husband, so 
that you cannot apply to him.” 

“IT would eat my fingers with hunger,” said 
Edmond, “rather than apply to De Vernieul for 
assistance.” 

“ Edmond,” I said, “do not speak in that manner 
of my husband. Calm yourself, like a dear good 


Besides, Clara, I| resolved to go to Spital Square, and tell my parents 


No soouer 
had I resolved than I sent for a cab, and with my 
nurse and baby an hour afterwards was in the 
I wished if 
possible to have the opportunity of first seeing my 
mother alone, but in this I was disappointed, as my 
father came into the room with her. 

As soon as our meeting was over, I could perceive 
| on the countenance of my mother an expression of 
deep sorrow; on that of my father, anger as well as 
sorrow. For some time we conversed on ordinary 
matters, my own health and welfare, and that of my 
baby being the principal frais de conversation. In 
fact, the presence of my child on the occasion was 
rather a politic idea of mine, and had I not been 
instigated by it I should not have brought her with 
me, as she had not been very well lately, and per- 
haps would have been better at home. My father 
I knew was intensely attached to his little grand- 





fellow as you really are.” 

I then endeavoured to show him the folly of his 
quitting my father’s house, and the absurd prejudice 
he had taken against the business; and I was upon 
the point of holding up my husband as an example 
that a man naturally fond of a soldier’s life could 
adapt himself to business habits if he pleased, but 
I feared it might only produce some expression 
uncomplimentary to him; I therefore withheld my 
remark, and we talked sadly together for perhaps 
an hour longer, when Edmond rose to leave. 

“ Clara dear,” he said, “I wanted to speak to you 
on a subject ever since I have been in the room, but 
I had not the courage. I wish to give you a keep- 
sake before I go away, but as my means are of the 
smallest, my keepsake must be a very poor one.” 


So saying he placed in my hands a silver-gilt watch, | 


which I mentioned in the second chapter of my book 
as being among the relics I had retained. “ Accept 


it for my sake, Clara,” he continued, “and keep it 


when Iam gone. What I shall do I know not.” 
Of course I accepted the present he offered me, 


but at the same time begged him to reconsider his | 


resolution. This he refused to do, and after saying 
good-bye to me, and kissing my baby, who was now 


daughter, and I hoped it would serve to attract his 
mind from more painful subjects. Nor in this was I 
| mistaken; and so taken up was he with the child 
| for some minutes that I managed to draw my mother 
| from the room, that I might have a little private 
conversation with her. 

As soon as we had entered her bedroom and closed 
the door I told her of Edmond’s visit, and what had 
passed at it. My mother, although she appeared 
sorrowful, exhibited no surprise. 

“T am sure, my dear,” she said, “I know not 
what to do in the matter. The continued unhappy 
feeling existing between your father and Edmond 
does not in any manner abate, in spite of all I can 
do to reconcile them.” 

“Do you think, mamma,” I said, “if I could 
speak to papa on the subject it would be of any 
use? You know what a terrible blow it would be 
to him if Edmond attempted to put his threat into 
exeeution.” 

“Tt would be terrible indeed, my dear, to both of 
us, but fortunately I think there is little danger of 
such a thing. He has uttered that threat at least a 
score of times to my knowledge since your wedding.” 
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* But in what way could my wedding bear upon 
toe matter?” I asked. 

“Tam so used to the threat now, my dear,” said 
my mother (as usual avoiding my question), “that 
it does not give me the alarm it did at first. Your 
offer, Clara, of speaking to your father is a very 
kind one, and perhaps on another occasion it might 
have a good effect, for I know that you have great 
power over both him and Edmond; but the present 
is hardly the time for it, as he is now exceedingly 
annoyed with Edmond for his neglect of business, 
and I must say with a good deal of reason,” 

“In what way?” I asked. 

“Well, my dear, Derigny, who for some time past 
has behaved exceedingly well, managed to get tipsy 
the other night—though—to do him justice, I must 
say it is the first time he has done so since he has 
been in your father’s service. But, however, he has 
paid severely for his fault, for in going home he was 
knocked down by a cart, and so severely injured that 
he will not be able to leave his bed for some weeks, 
which is exceedingly unfortunate, as your father is 
very busy just now, and Derigny, who thoroughly 
understands the business, was of great use to him. | 
It unfortunately happens that his eldest son, a| 
young man about twenty, who was waiter at some | 
inn in the country, had come up to London to seek | 
another situation, and Derigny requested your father | 
to allow him to fill his place in the warehouse till his | 
recovery. As he appeared a smart, intelligent young | 
fellow, your father consented; but notwithstanding | 
all his good qualities and pleasing manners, he is | 
totally ignorant of the business, and hardly knows | 
asilk from a satin, and certainly not an organzine | 
from atram, Nor is he acquainted with any of the 
customers, or their places of residence, and, in fact, 
has to be taught everything; thus throwing a vast 
amount of extra work on others in the warehouse. | 
Well, you would naturally imagine that Edmond, 
seeing the difficulty your father was in, would have | 
exerted himself to be useful; but instead of doing so 
he has hardly been in the warehouse five minutes 
all the day. It is really most unconscionable on his | 
part. That he feels great pleasure in visiting 
you I can easily imagine, but he might have 
put it off till another day. He had nothing what- | 
ever that required his attention in your part of 
London, and even if he had returned imme- 
diately after your interview with him was over 
he would have lost several hours, but he has not yet 
returned.” 

“ But, mamma, I hope you do not consider it was 
any fault of mine?” 

“Not in the least, my dear. I merely mentioned 
the cireumstance as a reason for your not speaking 
to your father to-day about Edmond. Come again, 
siy in a week’s time, and then talk on the matter 
With him if you like, and I will arrange things so as 
to make your interview as pleasant as possible.” 





“But, mamma,” I said, “ if Edmond, in the mean- 
time, were to put his threat into execution = 

“Do not alarm yourself, my dear. 
better than that,” said my mother. 
nothing of the kind.” 

After a little further conversation on family matters, 
in which, as usual, my mother avoided all allusion 
to my husband, she proposed joining my father in the 
drawing-room. We found him still engaged with 
the child, whom he now held in his arms, and was 
amusing by swinging the tassel of the windew- 





I know him 
“He will do 


| blind backwards and forwards, wearing, at the same 


time, an expression of happiness on his countenance, 
which I believe it had been a stranger to since the 
last time I paid him a visit with Adeline. Our 
presence did not in any manner impede him in his 
amusement. Both my mother and myself watched 
him for some moments without speaking, and both 
possibly thinking whether the interesting little 
creature he held in his arms might not in the end 
bring back to our family circle that mutual good 
feeling and affection which had for so many years 
been one of its distinguishing attributes. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MY FIRST GREAT TROUBLE. 
NEVER was a human being more completely in error 
than my poor mother when she told me there was 
no probability of my brother Edmond putting into 
execution his threat of leaving the house. 

Two days after my visit to Spital Square a cab 
with my mother in it drove up to our house. As soon 
as I perceived her from the window I hastened to the 
street door to receive her. She pushed by me, how- 
ever, and entered the parlour, and then, beckoning 
me to close the door, threw herself into a chair. On 
lifting a thick veil she wore, I was struck dumb with 
surprise at the appearance she presented, Her eyes 
were red with crying, and her features swollen. I 
was so much astonished that I was unable even te 
ask her for an explanation; nor did she appear able 
to give one. She attempted to speak, but no word 
escaped her lips, and for some moments she sat with 
her hands tightly clasped together and pressed upon 
her breast, looking at me the while the very picture 
of despair, At length I regained sufficient self-pos- 
session to address her. 

“ Dear mamma, whatever has occurred to distress 
you so much?” I said. 

“It is quite true what yousaid. My dear boy has 
left us, and your father and I are in such distress of 
mind we know not what to do. He, poor maz, is 
nearly beside himself with shame and sorrow.’ 

“ But pray collect yourself, and let me hear what 
has happened.” 


“ Well, my dear,” said my mother, making a violent 


> 


effort to speak consecutively, in which she barely 
succeeded, “ yesterday morning your father remon- 
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strated with Edmond on the length of time he was | 
absent from the house the day he visited you, and he 

told him how inconsiderate it was of him, when he 

knew they were so overwhelmed with business at 

the time. He replied sharply and rudely to his 

father, who, being already irritated by other matters, 

answered him in still stronger terms. I am sorry to 

say an altercation then ensued between them in the 

warehouse, in the presence of others, which you know 

has always a bad effect, and it ended by Edmond 

leaving the warehouse for about an hour. When he 

returned, both your father’s and his temper had con- 

siderably cooled down, and for some short time they 
attended to their separate duties without any conver- 
sation passing between them. Presently your father 
told Edmond he wished him to take a letter to a silk 
mercer’s house at the West-end. ‘Take great care 
of it, Edmond,’ he said, ‘for there are several bank- 
notes in it.” Edmond made no answer, but took the 
letter from his hand, and a few minutes afterwards 
left the house. At dinner-time he had not returned, 
and I asked your father if he could account for his 
absence. He said he could not, as he might easily 
have been back half an hour before, but that he sup- 
posed, as usual, he was idling his time away. Well, 
Clara, we had dinner without him; then tea; and at 
last supper was placed on the table, but Edmond 
had not returned. When your father sat down to 
supper I noticed an anxious, almost terrified, ex- 
pression on his countenance, which for the moment 
hid from me the fact of Edmond’s long absence. At 
length I asked him if he had sent Edmond out again 
on any commission. 

“Your father for a moment was silent, and then, 
flinging his knife and fork on the table, he said, with 
one concentrated look of terror on his face, ‘ For 
mercy’s sake don’t ask me any questions!’ I obeyed 
him, and when our meal—if meal it could be called, 
for we neither of us partook of food—was over, your 
father, contrary to his habit, went back to the ware- 
house. About ten o’clock he again entered the 
room, and told me, in that stern tone of voice which 
he is accustomed to use when he will brook no 
refusal, to go to bed, and that he would sit up for 
Edmond. I was about asking him if he could 
divine the cause of your brother’s absence, but a 
glance at his face taught me that he could not, and 
that I had better be silent. I went up to my room 
and there seated myself in an casy chair, for all 
thoughts of seeking my bed had left me, so terribly 
was I agitated at Edmond’s prolonged absence. 
Hour after hour passed, and still no sound of the 
street door being opened; nor did your father come 
up-stairs. Morning dawned, and my patience could 
hold out no longer. I crept softly down to the 
parlour, and opening the door, saw your father on 
his knees, his hands covering his face, and evidently 
in deep prayer. 


tears, “you cannot imagine what my feelings were 
at the time, to see your dear father in such terrible 
anxiety. For some moments I hesitated whether to 
advance or retire, but my love for him prevailed, 
and, placing my arm round his neck, I begged of him 
to be calm. He no sooner became aware of my pre- 
sence than he started to his feet and looked angrily 
at me. In amoment that look had vanished, and, 
putting his arm round me, he bent his head on my 
shoulder and sobbed like a child.” 

My mother here was obliged to pause for some 
minutes, she was so overcome; but in a little while 
continued her narrative. 

“Well, my dear, how shall I tell you the rest? 
This morning your father went to the silk mercer’s 
to whom he had sent the letter by Edmond, but 
they had seen nothing of him. He then drove round 
to several other places where he thought it likely 
Edmond might have called, but no one had seen or 
heard anything of him, and your father then 
returned home, where he now remains, utterly broken- 
hearted.” 

Hoping against hope, I said to my mother, “ Do 
not alarm yourself, my dear mamma. It may 
not be as bad as you imagine. When Edmond’s 
fit of temper is over, no doubt he will soon return 
home.” 

““Not he, my dear,” said my mother, shaking her 
head sadly, “not he; we shall never see Edmond 
again. You have not heard the worst.’ 

“What can you mean?” I asked. 

“JT mean, my dear, that worse remains to be told, 
so much worse that I believe your poor father would 
rather have seen your brother dead before him than 
it should have occurred. It seems that he kept the 
numbers of the notes entrusted to Edmond, and on 
making inquiries at the bank this morning he found 
that one for fifty pounds had been changed for gold. 
The name and address signed on it are evidently 
false, and the person who presented it was described 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt it was your 
brother Edmond.” 

When my poor mother had told me that Edmond 
had quitted the house, I thought it would have been 
the most terrible blow she and my father had 
suffered, but, much as I pitied them before, my pity 

was now boundless. Great as my sorrow had been 
at Edmond’s desertion, it was now far greater when 
I heard he had been guilty of: so contemptible an 
action. 

We both remained silent for some moments, and 
then my mother said to me, “Oh, pray come back 
with me, my dear, and try what you can do to calm 
your poor father. Terrible as my own sorrow is, 
the sight of his grief goes to my heart. I can 
hardly support it.” 

I need not say I at once agreed to my mother’s 
request, and entering the cab, which had been kept 





“Oh, my dear,” said my mother, bursting into 





‘waiting for her, we drove back to Spital Square. 
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I found my poor father in fully as pitiable a state | intelligence can it be? Before I left home this 
as she had described. When he saw me he kissed! morning, the idea of receiving any news of him 
me, and looked wildly and imploringly in my face, as| would have been hailed by me with joy; but before I 
if begging of me to say something to comfort him. | returned home I had learnt what rendered the policy 
But, alas! it was useless—not a word could I utter. | of making further inquiries about him exceedingly 


We sat together for some time, scarcely any con- | 
versation passing between us the while. I was the | 
first to recover anything like self-possession, and, | 
making a violent effort, I said to my father, “ We | 


doubtful. 

I allude?” 
“Oh yes, papa; but that does not do away with 

the necessity of applying to the police to assist 


Has not your mother told you to what 


ought not, dear papa, to sit helplessly here while yet | us,” 


the remotest chance remains of doing something to 
save Edmond.” | 


“Clara is quite right, my dear,” said my mother; 
“we ought not to leave a stone unturned. That 


“Anything you propose, my dear, I will carry | he has committed a crime there is no doubt, but 


out,” he said, “and be only too thankful to you} 


for suggesting it; but my mind is gone, and I can | 
thing of nothing for myself.” 


“ Had we not better make some inquiries at the | 
| 


| 80, you have my full 


police-station? Surely, by stimulating them by 
the offer of a reward the police will be able to 
obtain some intelligence of him.” 


“And if we succeed,” said my father, ‘ what | 


at the same time one which you have the right to 
forgive if you please. Now do follow Clara’s advice.” 

My father remained silent for a few moments, 
and then said, ‘“‘Iam unable to move further in the 
matter, my dear. If you and Clara choose to do 
permission—nay, more, I 
shall be grateful to you for it.” 

(To be continued.) 








ON GIVING 


ALL DILIGENCE. 


“Giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge.”—2 Peter i. 5. 


YOST surely are these the words of 
one, who, apart from all question of 





AN f= specially commissioned to spread 
aAvaredA abroad in the world the glad tid- 


ings of the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ, had 





besides a thoroughly personal, deeply experimental | 


acquaintance with the nature of religious truth in 
general, as well as in its several stages and degrees 
of development in the Christian soul—an experience 
more or less common to all, wheresoever and by 
whomsoever it is heartily accepted and implicitly 
believed. It was evidently no mere novice in the 
way of holiness who could with so much confidence 
exhort those to whom he was writing to such 
painstaking zeal in the acquirement of the different | 
graces and virtues, more or less necessary, al! of | 
them, to be cultivated by him who would eventually 
attain to the stature of “a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus,” no less than eight of which are here found | 
summed up in those words of the text and in the | 
context. Ah! we may depend upon it, the due 
cultivation of that so eminently practical and self- 
denying sort of religion therein revealed is by no 
means fitly represented by that listless apathetic 
condition of spiritual being, which some easy-going 
professors of the present day would have us to 
believe, as though by a few half-hearted devotions 
or a few isolated and spasmodic aspirations after 
good, every obligation thereto attaching and in- 
cumbent upon us, were to be adequately discharged. 
On the contrary, it means work—downright hard, 


his being Divinely inspired, and | 


earnest work—and proficiency therein, only to be 
attained to after great and oft-repeated effort (and 
even that not unaided by a higher overruling 
power), after a course of constant discipline, and it 
may be, too, after many and‘grievous falls. Here 
the voice of one makes itself to be heard, exhort- 
ing us, in the first instance, to the diligent exercise 
of faith, who had himself aforetime very nearly 
perished through his unbelief. Who is there at 
all conversant with the Gospel narrative that 
remembers not this memorable episode of St. 
Peter’s former life, while yet but a disciple, sitting 
to learn in rudimentary form at the feet of Jesus 
what he subsequently should have to teach others 
in order to their salvation? It was on that re- 
markable occasion, briefly recorded by St. Matthew 
(xiv. 28), when once our Divine Lord drew near to 
his disciples walking on the sea, Peter, zealous 
beyond all others, made earnest request that he 
might be permitted to “ come unto” him “ upon the 
water. And he said, Come. And when Peter 
was come down out of the ship, he walked on the 
water, to go to Jesus. But when he saw the wind 
boisterous, he was afraid; and beginning to sink, 
he cried, Lord, save me. And immediately Jesus 


| stretched forth his hand, and caught him, and 


said unto him, O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt ?” 

Does all this seem strange to us merely reading 
about it after so long a time? How wonderful 
then must it have appeared to those who actually 
beheld it accomplished !—when 
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° awe inspired, in dread amaze 
Upon th’ unwonted sight they gaze; 
Peter, alone unblanched by fear, 
Beholds the Lord of heaven is near— 
The Lord of earth, and heaven, and sea, 
Whose Omnipresent Majesty 
To winds and waters gives commands— 
And stretches forth beseeching hands. 
Christ, with benignant sign to save, 
Bids him come forth upon the wave, 
And Peter His commands obeys. 

But now on the tempestuous ways 

His faltering stens begin to fail, 

He sinks—the watery deeps prevail. 

His God, with kind reproof severe, 

His weakness chides, which without fear 
Could not the stormy waves withstan«, 
And follow Christ. By His right hand 
Supported now, and gently led, 

His footsteps on the billows tread— 

He walks on ocean’s stormy bed.” 





various provinces of Asia Minor, as it would 
appear, were accustomed in the more solemn 
spectacles of their republics to employ choirs of 
trained artists, both numerous and costly. To 
offer this was one of the honourable burdens 
occasionally imposed upon some wealthy private 
citizen, as the more formal expression of his 
patriotism, furnishing or supplying to the mag- 
nificent show of the state these choirs at his own 
| personal expense, hiring himself the musicians 
; and those who composed the choir. The word 
| derived from this custom, and in idea associated 
more or less with it, which represented one so 
gratuitously contributing a band or harmonious 
troop, is the one used both by St. Peter and St. 
Paul in the sense of to minister or furnish. As it 
And yet we have that selfsame man, urging | is here found it implies that the Christian soul, by 
us with an intensity of earnestness which ex- | reason of his heavenly citizenship, is peremptorily 
presses itself in the words of the text— giving | called upon to furnish, not a single and isolated 
all diligence ”"—to go on steadily from one step*| grace to be taken as if independent of or super- 
to another in the way of Christian progress, | added to other graces, as a trader adds coin to 
evermore advancing toward perfection, and add- | coin, but to exhibit in himself the image of Jesus 
ing to our “faith virtue, and to virtue know- | Christ, reflected—that is, illustrating, albeit in 
ledge.” And “faith,” you observe, is that with | miniature, the whole perfection of Christian cha- 
which he begins—that, he points out, is the | racter, to “supply” one to another, and so to 
foundation upon which the whole superstructure | complete the sisterly choir of heayen-born graces. 
must he afterwards built up. It is here exhibited | Thus, he is to look upon any one in especial from 
as though a first principle of the religious life | out of this cluster of excellences as though frag- 
implanted in us by Almighty God, who hath also mentary, and so far deficient, without the others 
“given unto us exceeding great and precious | also co-existing in some certain degree. For the 
promises,”’ which promises apprehended, laid hold | religion of our Divine Head is by no means that 
upon by our principle of faith, and attracting us | piecemeal, desultory thing that some professing 
onward and upward from day to day, the final | Christians in these days would seem to imagine 
result must be—that we so aided, so encouraged, | it—to be taken up and laid down again at any 
so helped forward on our heavenward journey, | time—to be practised anyhow, or not practised at 
“shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the | all, but merely to be talked about when occasion 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ!” Yes! no} serves, as a something in the far-off distance, 
longer the untrained disciple merely, but now |! vague and shadowy as wellcanbe. Quite the con- 
become the veteran apostle of the great Captain | trary; it is in point of fact a definite, well-ordered 
of our salvation; he had by dint of long and patient | system, each single part having a distinct bearing 
experience at length come to learn practically that | upon and a real connection with the other—a 
lesson which he now and evermore was so eager | system which needs the utmost care, the steadiest 
to inculeate upon all others, and in order that it | perseverance on the part of every single soul 
might be all the more readily apprehended by those | whose profession is sincere, in order in any degree 
to whom, in this epistle, he would more especially | adequately to elaborate and work it out, making 
seem to address himself, he here employs a word | it part and portion of his everyday life. Now 
to them at once suggestive of a certain train of in this choir or train faith is as the elder-born; 
thought calculated to bring heavenly things nearly | and upon if, to ull intents and purposes of a 
within their compass, by a sort of imaginary asso- | covenanted salvation, all these other graces, here 
ciation with a custom, with the details of which | more particularly specified, are made to depend— 
they were familiar enough, though to us perhaps | for “without faith it is impossible to please God.” 
the figure of speech may need some little addi- | It may perhaps be briefly described as a sort of 
tional explanation, because as the word itself is | instinct of our higher nature implanted in us by 
a somewhat peculiar one, having no term in our | the Hand Divine—‘ Jesus, the author and finisher 
own language exactly corresponding to it as its of our faith.” ’Tis like unto that instinctive 
ontitype and correlative, so neither has the usage disposition so often exhibited in everyday life, 
to which it more immediately refers any place in | which teaches the little helpless child while still of 
actu.’ fact amongst ourselves. It was briefly this: | tenderest years to trust and confide so implicitly 
those same “strangers scattered throughout” the | in a father’s love to supply its utmost needs— 
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teaches him to look for his coming, to rejoice in 
his presence, or bewail his absence should he with- 
draw himself from his sight, because assured that 
that presence will be to him for good, whether 
ministering to his wants or shielding him from 
harm or granting him indulgence. Such, in 
kind at least, will be inevitably the point of view 
from which the devout and earnest Christian soul, 
who would seek to cherish within himself this 
grace of a true fuith, will constantly endeavour to 
regard his “ Father who is in heaven.” Through 
this same faith also it is that he will seek to lay 
hold upon and make individual application of the 
great redemption accomplished for him in Jesus 
Christ, the only Saviour, and be enabled to realise 
more and more clearly the “ glorious things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him,” as yet 
unseen by eyeof flesh, and “eternal in the heavens.” 

This, then, is the first, or radical grace necessary 
above all things to be cultivated by every soul of 
man upon whom the light of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ hath shone; who, in the present posture of 
affairs, would, on good grounds, hope for admit- 
tance into God’s kingdom of glory at the last. In 
point of time, as in order of existence, it must pre- 
cede “virtue,” taken here to signify “ good works, 
pleasing and acceptable to God;” which they can 
be, only in so far as they are the fruit and off- 
spring of a lively faith. And so also does it precede 
“knowledge,” properly so called—at least, as it con- 
cerns the experience of the future life beyond, not 
yet actually entered upon by us, or cognisable by 
means of earthly senses: ‘“ Now I know in part, but 
then shall I know even as also I am known.” 
but our practice of good works—our acts of virtue 
—but correspond in some sort to our principle of 
faith, and keep pace in some reasonable degree with 
our knowledge, which we already possess, as to 
the difference between right and wrong—between 
the evil and the good—and blessed indeed shall 
we be! for has it not come down to us impressed 


with the stamp of highest authority—“ If ye know | 


these things, happy are ye if ye do them?” It 
can never be too often repeated that a true and 
genuine principle of faith, such as the holy apostles 
so earnestly recommended, will always be able to 
produce such evidence of its existence wheresoever 
found; for it is a sacred axiom that Divinely in- 
spired faith is an active, energetic principle, since 
only thus can we fulfil the Divine precept which 
enjoins on all Christ’s disciples—a rule from which 
none can be dispensed—to exhibit before the world 
their habit of virtue expressed in individual acts— 
“let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.” It is not without utmost reason, 
therefore, that we would make our own the apostle’s 
words ; and in the spirit of fraternal charity en- 


deavour for ourselves, and others to whom our | 


Let | 


ON GIVING ALL DILIGENCE, 
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influence may extend, that “ giving all diligence,” 
we “add to our faith virtue, and to virtue know- 
ledge.” But “where shall wisdom be found, and 
where is the place of understanding?” Where? 
indeed, we may well ask; so few practical results 
are to be seen exhibited amongst us proportionate 
to our opportunities. It is not found abiding in 
merely worldly things, or dwelling in the midst of 
purely worldly people—they are, for the most part, 
all but unconscious of its existence; but it is most 
certainly to be had in the way in which Christian 
people generally are set—within perpetual reach 


| of the covenanted mercies of God, poured out upon 





them abundantly through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
We may gain a certain knowledge of God from his 
works in the kingdom of Nature, for “the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” Again, 
we may acquire a still further and more closely 
intimate knowledge of him from the Word of 
Revelation, which sets forth his marvellous opera- 
tions in connection with the kingdom of grace, 
through the mighty power and constraining in- 
fluence of which the hearts of “the disobedient ” 
are turned “to the wisdom of the just.””. We shall 
acquire in its fulness, not merely when the intellect 
is instructed as to matters of historical fact, but 
when the heart as well is thoroughly moulded to 
conformity with the revealed will of Jesus Christ, 
who “alone can order the unruly wills and affections 
of sinful men,” and howmore effectually than by the 
imparting to them the knowledge of himself, such 
in some sort as that which led St. Paul, in the spirit 
of holy ardour, to exclaim, “ Yea! and I count all 
thirfes but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord, through whom the world 
is crucified unto me, and I unto the world!’ And 
the certain result of the very partial knowledge 
accorded to us here—so far as it goes—will be to 


| make ws see, at every stage of our progress more 


and more, how comparatively little of Divine things 
we really do know, after all said. This, how- 
ever, rightly regarded, may serve to advance us 
farther in the grace of humility, and so make us 
in that respect also more like unto our Master 
Christ. Nor need we be astonished in any way at 
this dispensation of affairs, dealt out alike to the 
greatest of saints in common with ourselves. Even 
an inspired apostle is neither ashamed nor afraid to 
confess, “ Now I know in part.” Faith was present 
to supply the rest, and enabled him to predict with 
unfailing confidence, as touching a future day cer- 
tain to dawn upon the eyes of his emancipated 
soul, when delivered from the “ body of this dea 
—‘ but then shall I know even as also Tam known.” 
Turn we to our own experience as to secular 
matters, with which we may be supposed more or 
less conversant. Let us take any one department 
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of science or professional skill we please, and we 
must be contented to excel in this only—if, indeed, 
we would attain to any distinction at all; and even 
then, who is there amongst us in actual possession 
of such degree of knowledge—as that particular of 
excellence presupposes—that will venture to affirm, 
as with the consciousness of undoubted truth on 
his side, that he has so thoroughly explored the 
very inmost recesses of this or that department of 
physical science, this or that branch of his pro- 
fessional calling, and mastered it in all its bear- 
ings, that there absolutely remains nothing more 
behind to be discovered, or afford ground for 
farther research ? How much more then does this 
same hold good of “ theology,’ defined to mean 
the science of God?” Or how can we, with our 
puny intellect, hope to fathom wholly and com- 
pletely the mysteries of the purpose of His will 
concerning us till He himself—who “ hath made 
darkness his secret place, his pavilion round about 
him, dark waters, and thick clouds to cover him” 
—be pleased, in his own good time, to draw aside 
the veil and admit us too, having part in the ex- 
perience of his apostle, “to know even as we are 
known?” I would sum up all that has been 
already said in this one conclusion: “ First, that 
we have abundantly available means of knowledge 
for every purpose of salvation perpetually within 





and incomplete though it be while here on earth, 
it will be permanent and abiding in its final per- 
fection hereafter in heayen—it shail never “ vanish 
away.” It has been well said that “example is better 
than precept,” and on the same principle one is dis- 
posed to think that a single illustration, taken from 
matter of fact, is worth a great deal of mere theo- 
retical statement in the estimation of many; so let 
us briefly see in this way more clearly what we mean. 

It is on record of a certain eminently learned and 
pious bishop of the Church of England, who lived 











in the early part of the last century, that when at 
length, full of years, laid upon the bed of death— 
with closed eyes, his breathing all but imper- 
ceptible, and his immortal spirit as though already 
hovering upon his lips, and momentarily expected 
by those around to wing its flight to God, while 
they were still in doubt if even yet he lingered 
among them, and desirous to ascertain if he still had 
any consciousness of surrounding objects, anxioug 
perhaps to obtain one last token of affectionate 
farewell—his wife, the aged and faithful partner 
of his earthly pilgrimage for so many years, of 
exemplary devotion, whom he had ever most ten- 
derly loved, and whose voice had never before been 
remembered to fall unheeded on his ear, gently 
approached the couch whereon he rested, and 
bending over, whispered softly, ““Do you know 
me?” But there was no reply. Soon after, a 
favourite one from among his children approached, 
and in loving accents inquired likewise, “ Do you 
know me?” Still there is heard no answer. But at 
length it occurred to a dear friend who happened 
to be present with the mourning family, and one 
too, who from long and familiar intercourse was 
intimately acquainted with his prevailing habit of 
life, drawing near in turn, to ask in gentle tones 
—not, indeed, as the others had done, “ Do you 
know me ?”—but, “Do you know Jesus?” and 


our reach, and that if we will continue ignorant of | the effect of the question thus put was indeed mar- 
its blessings, it must be only through our own | vellous. 
fault; next, that once acquired, necessarily partial | partial consciousness by the music of that sacied 
| name—softly murmured, while a heavenly smile 


Immediately the dying saint—roused to 


for the moment lighted up his features, “‘ Know 
Jesus? Yes! Blessed Jesus! Know him now, 
know him for ever!” And these were his last 
words on earth; the closing witness of a lifelong 
experience, gained, through the grace of God, by 
the constant practice of “giving all diligence,” 
“ adding to faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge,” 
until faith was at length, for him, swallowed up 
in sight, and partial knowledge was perfected in 
actual fruition for ever and for ever more. 



















O you mind the day, Nell, 
All among the daisies, 
——— When you listened, pleased, Nell, 
To my boyish praises ? 
Do you mind the hour, Nell— 
Hour of choicest blisses, 
When upon your rosy lips 
Fell a shower of kisses ? 


Then your blue eyes both, Nell, 
Opened wide in wonder, 

And a merry laugh, Nell, 

Burst your lips asunder ; 








TRUTH AND CONSTANCY. 


Not a thought of care, Nell, 
Not a word of sorrow: 

Pleasant dreams of yésterday, 
Brighter of the morrow. 


Years have rolled away, Nell— 
Years since we two parted, 
Long I’ve thought of you, Nell— 
Thought of you true-hearted ; 
Dreamed across the sea, Nell, 
Of your girlish beauty ; 
Toiled through days of cloud aad shine, 
Making toil a duty. 
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Now I’m home again, Nell, | 
Back among the daisies ; 

On my tongue as then, Nell, 
Come the boyish praises ; 


But, alas for truth, Nel’, 
And for all things human, 
And that man should hope to find 


Constancy in woman! M. Barr. 








SIGMUND OF THE 


FROM THE DANISH OF CARL ANDERSEN. TRANSLATED 


CHAPTER II. 
*>-6V NE Midsummer’s day, as Sigmund was 
bs standing outside his forge, he heard 
the baying of dogs amid the heavy 
strokes of the iron, and the next mo- 
ment saw a man coming up the path. 
It was no one that he knew, and it was easy to see 
that he came from a great distance, for he had a 
pikestaff in his hand, and a coat and bag slung 
over his back. He was dressed in brown cloth | 
knee-breeches, and light-blue stockings; on his | 
head a broad-brimmed felt hat, discoloured by 
rain and sun. 
“‘ God’s peace,” was the man’s greeting. 
* “God be with you,” answered Sigmund. “ What 
is your name, and where do you come from ?” 
“Tam called Axe, and I come from eastwards, 
bearing a greeting and a letter from Vigfus of | 
Brekka.” 
He unbuttoned his waistcoat, and took out of | 
an inner pocket a black seal-skin pocket-book, tied | 
round with a piece of twine. From this he brought 
out a crumpled yellow letter, which he handed to | 


%% 


(i 






BASIL 





Sigmund. 

Sigmund’s cheeks burned, and his hand shook 
as he received the letter. “It is warm to-day,” | 
he said, for the sake of saying something. 





“Yes, I felt it so as I came along, for the way is | 
| treasures of the earth in this spot ? 


steep and heavy,” said the man. 


CAPE. 


BY THE HON, AUGUSTA BETHELL. IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


four white silver dollars, which he gave to Axe, 
saying, “It is a shame you should do the service 
for nothing, let this repay you; and now a good 
journey to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Axe, and as he turned to 
go he added in a low voice, as though he were 
speaking to himself, “poor Sigrid! she expected 
so much from the good uncle ;” and then hastened 
off to begin the long, weary journey. 

Sigmund leant against the wall, as if he needed 
support. A cloud passed before the strong man’s 
eyes, and it was some time before he could regain 
his composure; for a troubled feeling, which he 
could not dispel, had come over him. So there 
was still a Sigrid; why had no one spoken of her 
to him ? 

At midnight, when he laid down in bed, the 
voice still whispered in his ears, “ Poor Sigrid! 
she expected so much from the good uncle.” To- 
wards dawn he saw—for he believed he was awake, 
but it might only have been a dream—he saw 
Sigrid standing before him,—Sigrid as he had 
known her when he and she were still in their 


| joyful youth; but she was very quiet, and a 


strange melancholy spoke out from her eyes. His 
look fell before it, and he thought his heart would 
burst when she said, “ Dost thou know why thou 
hast been fortunate enough to gather together the 
It is because 


“Come in and rest yourself, and we ean then|I have helped thee to collect them. The grass 











talk over your errand.” Sigmund read his brother’s | grows willingly where my fect once bore me in 
letter in private. “ Poverty—sickness—misery— | joyous innocence; where my eyes saw the first 
death! Yes, that is an old story, every dunce, | flowers, there will the most beautiful ones ever 
that can do nothing else, can sing that. Why did| thrive. This fine house, those fast-sailing boats, 
he take her from me to hunger and want? As he|were they not built because I was near thee? 
has brewed so he must drink—let him drink his | Was it not in order to gladden the only one thy 
| heart has ever housed that thou wast so active 
‘and energetic? You did not now it yourself per- 
haps, and therefore until now you have had no 
noon, so that he might reach Olfusaa the following | real joy from your work, but now it shall turn to 
day before the people on the other side of the ferry | good. See, the sun has risen. Come, and I will 
had gone to bed. As he was about to start he show you all my beautiful flowers.” 
said, “ Thanks for good hospitality; what message! Sigmund raised his eyes. It was a light, clear 
shall 1 take back ?” |morning; golden clouds were floating in the east. 
“ How much did Vigfus of Brekka promise you | Were they Sigrid’s beautiful flowers ? His feelings 
for bringing the letter hither?” asked Sigmund. | were still lulled and softened by the pretty dream, 
“ Two rigsdalers,” answered Axe. | tears gathered in his eyes, and he wept as he had 
“That isn’t much for so great a distance,” said | not wept since he had been a child. 
Sigmund; and opening his purse he took out | * * * * 


draught!” 
At midsummer in Iceland night is almost like 


day ; Axe therefore wished to start off in the after- 
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Could it really be Sigmund? If so his servants 
could scarcely recognise him. What could be 
going to happen? Old Grane, his own riding- 
horse, saddled, the red mare laden with corn, and 
the white mare with dry fish! 

“Where are you going, master?” asked the 
boy who was to ride and lead the packhorses. 

“ Eastwards to Brekka, Olaf. Follow as quickly 
as you can, I am going on in advance,” answered 
Sigmund; and springing lightly into the saddle, 
he told Grane he must trot his very best that 
day. 

Soon after midday he found himself on the other 
side of the fjeld, where he was obliged to slacken 
speed, for the path was steep and heavy for the 
horse. As he came down the fijeld at a walking 
pace, several children who were lying in the 


It very soon became light again; the birds flew 
up, Grane raised his head, the tops of the moun- 
tains grew red, and the ripples on the water 
played in the splendour of the newborn day. Soon 
after, a little boat shot out from the land on the 
opposite side of the river, and in about half an 
hour’s time Sigmund and Axe found themselves 
on the other side of the ferry. It was noon when 
Sigmund, after the lapse of twenty years, again 
saw his father’s farm, and so changed did it seem 


| to him that he would scarcely have known it. 
| More than half the fields and meadows had been 


| 
| 


heather picking blueberries, stared at the stranger | 


who was riding with such a thoughtful face on the 
milk-white horse. 


He arrived at a prettily-situated peasant farm, | 


from which could be seen the river flowing out to 


the ocean far away. Here he dismounted, for the | 


owner was an old acquaintance of his. But he 
was not allowed to leave again in a hurry. Coffee, 
wine, and white bread must first be served, for it 
was sO many years since the friends had met. 
Grane must be well fed, he would reach the ferry 
in plenty of time. So urged the peasant, bent on 
keeping so rare a guest, for now he might have 
a chance of hearing some news. 

However, early in the afternoon Sigmund was 


| long since. 


again in the saddle, flying at full speed over the | 
plain, and at nightfall arrived at the ferry over | 


the river. 


A man was lying in the sand also | 


waiting for the ferry; it was Axe who had come 


so far on his journey. 
Sigmund with visible amazement. 
passed between them, and then Axe stretched 
himself again at full length on the sand, put the 
bag under his head and his jacket over his chest, 
and was soon sound asleep. The ferry did not 
come, and the night glided slowly away for Sig- 
mund, for he could not sleep. It was quite light 
for a long time, and the birds were flying about 
over his head as busily as though it were day. 


He started up and greeted | 
A few words | 


swallowed up by sand and lava, and those that re- 
mained afforded but a poor meagre feeding-ground 
for two lean cows and a score of miserable sheep. 
And the house itself, how sunken—how ruinous! 
Dilapidated doors and window-frames, and over 
the whole place such a strange uncomfortable 
silence and stillness, as if it were already conse- 
crated to death. Sigmund’s heart softened at the 
sight of all this want of life where he had spent his 
happiest days. Herode slowly towards the house; 
there was no dog’s bark to greet him, no Molok to 
rush out as in olden days, spring upon him and 
seize hold of his jacket. Ah! he had died long, 
At that moment Sigmund felt as if 
suddenly turned into an old man, aged by the 
sight of all this misery. 

A young woman stepped out on to the path 
in front of the house, just as he was dis- 
mounting. 

“Thou art Sigrid,” he said, opening his arms 
to her, for the great likeness to her mother had 
told him who she was. 

“T knew you would come, uncle; you are now 
the only one left to me.” 

They were bitter tears that flowed at this their 
first meeting, but the breast was warm on which 
she wept and rested her head. 

“How were his last moments?” 
mund, when, later on, he sat by his brother’s dead 


asked Sig- 


| body, and looked at the former dear companion of 


Then suddenly he saw all the small white creatures | 
with one accord flutter down and settle silently on | 


the sand. At this moment the sun sank, the sky 
turned grey, and a cold blast came up from the 
sea. Grane trembled with cold, and Sigmund 
would have done the same had he not kept him- 
self warm by beating his sides with his arms. He 
heard a strange wailing sound, like the cry of a 
child, and involuntarily thought of Sigrid in the 
old house at Brekka. In olden days the sound 
had been familiar enough to him; it was only the 
young seals whining, according to habit, as their 
black heads peeped in and out of the water. 





| 


his childhood. 

“He woke up from a peaceful sleep, and said, 
‘Thy mother has been with me in my dream; all 
will now be weil. She has promised me this, and 
she always kept her word. Greet and kiss Sig- 
mund for me.’ And then he closed his eyes, but 
this peaceful smile was already on his lips. He 
has ended a hard strife—poor father !” 

“When did it happen, my child?” asked Sig- 
mund, almost voiceless from inward emotion. 

« Yesterday morning at sunrise,” was the answer. 

“ Yes, the sun had just risen,” said Sigmund, 
and he bowed his head, remaining thus for awhile 
in silent prayer. When he again raised it, his 
brow was without a cloud. 


Only those who have been in Iceland can have 
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any idea of the beauty of a summer’s afternoon on 
its coast. 

“The sky is blue and cloudless, the sea is 
dazzling bright,” says an Icelandic song. Yes, 
there is a clearness over all. The mountains stand 
out against the deep-blue sky, and the sea is so 
soft in its silent majesty, that one might believe 
oneself transported to the South—to. Italy, the 
rich home of beauty. 

It was on just such an afternoon that Sigmund 
brought Sigrid to the Cape, henceforth to be her 
home. How he rejoiced at every smile of sur- 
prise, and at her quict delight over all the un- 
accustomed luxury and grandeur. Now he knew 
for whom he had heaped up riches, for whom he 
had striven these many years. 

And when all had been seen within, he took her 
to look at the view outside. There lay the bay, 
bright as a mirror. In the distance a Danish 
merchant ship, bound for the nearest haven, but 
unable to move for want of wind. The sails hung 
loosely from the masts, tinged with a rosy hue 
from the setting sun. A little bird was trilling 
a melodious friendly greeting. Sigrid turned her 
eyes to the west, there glowed the great glacier 
like a purple cone in the midst of the vast quiet 
ocean. “ ¥es,” she exclaimed, “here is my home. 
I know it from my mother’s constant descriptions.” 
And a sweet low voice sounded in Sigmund’s ears, 


“Come, and I will show you all my beautiful 


flowers.” 


* * * * * 


In order that you may know Sigmund’s story 
to the end, I will tell you that he became an old 
man, with long white hair. To his dying day he 
was more esteemed than any other man at the 
Cape; he had, so it was said, a hold over all. He 
was, it must be confessed, quite aware of his 
own worth; but the truth shall follow—he was no 
longer harsh in his judgments over others, as was 
the case in his younger days; he was no longer 
the man who drove the unfortunate from his door. 
Sigrid was to be his heiress, and had already 
received a handsome dowry on the occasion of her 
wedding, which took place the spring after her 
arrival at the Cape. 

The name of her husband is not recorded; but 
this is well known, that a few years after her 
| marriage a stranger, who chanced to see a fair- 
| haired, clear-eyed boy playing about on the beach, 
| called out to him, “ What is your name, and where 
| is your home P” 
| ‘ You must certainly be from the other side of 
|the bay,” answered the boy, with a self-compla- 
cency that left no doubt as to whom he belonged, 
“or you would surely have known that I am called 
Sigmund, and am the grandson of 

Siemunp or THE Cape.” 














“DOMESTIC BROILS,”” AND HOW TO MEND THEM. 


BY THE REV. DR. EDERSHEIM, TORQUAY. 


SECOND PAPER, 


HOW, all “domestic broils” may be 





Principle, Temper, Trifles. The last- 
mentioned are by far the most frequent ; 
those from principle the most rave. 

I. Differences springing from principle. 


It may 


| ently—nothing but help from God can here either 
| sustain or direct. Nor is it possible to lay down 


| . : “3 
traced up to one of three sources—'| special rules for cases which all differ, and each of 


| which must be judged and treated separately. All 
| that another can say is, God will not forsake his 
| own, and when help is prayerfully sought, it will 
| assuredly be abundantly granted. 

The duty of wives, especially, is sometimes ex- 


so happen that after parties have become united | 
serious divergence of principle may arise. Hus-/| tremely difficult. To help her in this, as in other 
band or wife may begin to think seriously, and a! matters, God has furnished woman with what, 
newly-acquired religion be hateful to the worldly- | for want of a better name, we shall call an almost 
minded partner; you cannot attend the theatre, | instinctive fineness of tact. Remember also that 
the ballroom, or card-party; you cannot go to a! much looks like principle that is not principle; 
church where God’s truth is deliberately ignored, remember that no person wag spiritually changed 
or positive error taught; you cannot consent to by controversy; remember that much that is pas- 
the introduction of practices in your household ; sionate and sinful may mingle with your holy things; 
which are directly opposed to the Word of God. remember that quarrelling is not necessary, though 
Perhaps the husband is even vicious, and he whom | resistance may be; remember, above all, that you 
in her youthful enthusiasm the wife had imagined | may be only bearing the consequences of your own 
the ideal of all that is noble and good, is after all | former sin; that the Lord knoweth your case, and 
only intensely selfish. that by patience, meekness, and affectionateness 

The position of husband or wife where serious | you may, without relinquishing either principle or 


differences of principle exist, is indeed one calling consistency, gain the dearest object of your heart 
for most intense sympathy. 


Let us say it rever- —your husband, unto the Lord. 
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Il. Temper. Volumes might be written on 
that word, and yet leave the subject unexhausted. 
There are quick tempers and sulky tempers, cross 
tempers and moody tempers, provoking tempers 
and tempers that seem to start up behind you, as 
it were, and to sting you in the heel. One word 
calls forth another; one sentence its reply; one 
reproach or taunt its rejoinder. Now, bear in 
mind that, however sweet the natural disposition, 
or powerful the influences of religion, we have 
each a temper of our own. Bear it in mind, and 
provoke it not. Here the Scriptural rule is not 
“resist,” but “flee;” avoid its first rising. A 
quarrel, like gossip, always takes two: never be 
one of the two. Not that we recommend that 
kind of sanctimonious silence, with a self-satisfied 
smile of mingled pity and resignation, which seems 
to say, “See what I am bearing,” and which is 
often more provocative than the angriest retort. 
But when “temper” threatens to rise, lay it by 
faith and prayer. Let the silent cry rise to Him 
who heareth the unspoken words, and let the look 
of unswerving affection beam from the eye, and it 
will indeed be found that such “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” Mutual forbearance is one 
of the fundamental principles on which society is 
based. Our social laws mark the boundaries, and 
our social usages the amenities of mutual for- 
bearance. It is not otherwise in the family. “ Be 
pitiful, be courteous,” applies to domestic no less 
than to public life. By extending such forbearance 
we only give what presently, in one shape or 
another, we shall again have to claim. Who 
knows what care, or toil, or sorrow, or weariness, 
bears down, where you see nothing but “ temper?” 
or how, in that wonderful connection between mind 
and body, the one has unduly strung the other into 
excitableness and haste P 

III. We have already stated our conviction, 
and here emphatically repeat it, that by far the 
most fruitful causes of domestic unhappiness are 
—trifles. Yes, trifles “light as air;” fancies that 
have perhaps no ground in reality; trivialities 
beneath even mention. Like most of the debts we 
may have contracted, and which in after life weigh 
us down like a millstone, so most of the quarrels 
which have embittered our lives and destroyed 
their happiness will, or review, be found to have 
been needless. And if such is our bitter judgment 
of them in time, what will our estimate of them, 
and of all their consequences, be in eternity ? 

When speaking of ‘‘ temper” we recommended 
“mutual forbearance.” In reference to these 
“trifles” we advise “mutual accommodation ;” 
for “trifles” though they be, they are like the 
“fly in the apothecary’s ointment,” or like the 
little sins which destroy our holiness and happi- 
ness. And, in truth, nothing can be really trifling 
that leads to great consequences. Again, the 








conjugal way holds only two, therefore brook on 
no account the interference of a third, whether 
on pretence of good or of evil. Two may walk in 
this way, but only when they are agreed, and that 
needs “ mutual accommodation.” One of the most 
striking evidences of the presence of God, and 
therefore of good in nature, is that derived from 
mutual adaptation. The eye is adapted to the 
objects of sight, the ear to sound, and so the other 
senses. Indeed, all that God has “joined together ” 
is designed the one for the other. Similarly our 
hearts and our lives must be adapted to each other, 
or adapt themselves. You have rights, therefore 
you have duties; you have duties, therefore you 
have rights. My right is only the converse of my 
duty ; my duty the converse of my right. If hus- 
bands or wives have rights, they have also their 
duties, and the fulfilment of duty in small mat- 
ters is often much more difficult than in great. 
The Christian in the humblest walks may have 
a more painful fight than ever martyr had in 
the arena. It is more trying to keep one’s temper 
than a city, just as he that offendeth not in word 
is a perfect man. 

Yet our lives, or rather their happiness and 
misery, are in great measure made up of trifles, 
just as time is made up of moments. The discom- 
fort of having to wait for a meal beyond its regular 
hour, of finding things ill prepared or carelessly 
done, of meeting slovenliness and discomfort, where 
a little thought and pains might have introduced 
ease and even elegance, or of being brought up 
sharp at every turn by want of punctuality or of 
method—these are ills more difficult to bear than 
the uninitiated imagine. Most houses might be com- 
fortable and elegant. Yes, elegant! For comfort 
consists in finding everything where and as it should 
be; elegance, in adding to what should be there 
that which need not be there, but whose presence 
surprises, attracts, and gratifies. There is often 
neither comfort nor elegance in the richest man- 
sion, while both are found in the labourer’s cottage. 
A jug filled with flowers, a neat white curtain, a 
couple of flower-pots, may effect what the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of pounds has not achieved. Let 
it not be said that these are mere trifles, unworthy 
the attention of aChristian. Distrust the pretence 
of spirituality whose eyes are too lofty for the com- 
mon things of life. In the long catalogue of things 
to “think on” (Phil. iv. 8) they rank at any rate 
among the “ whatsoever things are lovely.” You 
say they are trifles; then all the more they ought 
not to be neglected. But trifles though they be, to 
neglect them is not a trifle: it is a breach of plain 
duty. A wife can no more dispense with neatness 
and, so far as attainable, with elegance in her 
household, than in her person. If you wish to be 
always the bride in your husband’s affections, be, so 
far as you can, always the bride in your demeanour 
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only true and good, but clean and neat. 
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and bearing. Of all his possessions a man takes | that at the foundation of all real happiness lies 
most pride in his wife. He likes to see her not} true religion. 
Rely on | lead you, like Abraham of old, erect an altar. And 


Wherever your wanderings may 


it, however churlish a man may be, this is one of} should you ever, like the men of Jericho, discover 


the soft corners in his heart. 


well spoken of, and to know that she deserves it. | pleasant, 


He likes to hear her | concerning your habitation that “the situation ig 


2? 66 


but the water is naught,” then take 


But these are details. With one parting counsel  Elisha’s plan of “ healing,’ and “cast in the sult” 
we may now leave these “thoughts” to be dis-| of the blessed Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 


cussed between husband and wile. Yemember 


Jesus Christ. 


BRAVERY AND BRAVADO. 


PART I. 

@) PRIZE for bravery—capital fun! who 
do you say will get it? But what a long 
» | time to wait, a whole year!” sighed Tom. 
4 hy “All the better, my boy,” replied 
"Frank Jackson; “we all start together 
and stand the same chance.” 

“T think I know who'll get it, don’t you ?” 

‘“‘ Weil, I know who you are thinking of; but you 
know my opinion, I consider him a great coward.” 

“Oh, Jackson! how can you say so? who is there 
in the school who will dare to do what he will? why, 
only the other day I saw him jump clean over three 
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forms and a desk! 
“Yes, and knocked poor little Bob down, besides 


“Certainly, and the more of your own you put 
down the better, as long as they are the right sort.” 

My readers will see from the above dialogue that 
they are introduced into a boys’ school. 

The head master, not only had his pupils carefully 
instructed in the various subjects necessary to fit 


|them for the duties of life, but strove to educate 


‘them to become real practical men, by encouraging 


'he aim to develop the nobler nature of man. 


almost smashing his own hand, as he fell over at the | 


last. I don’t call that bravery, and I am pretty sure 
Mr. Trueman won’t either. Perhaps you consider 
that silly fellow Jenkins a brave boy, for hanging by 
his hands outside his bedroom window, three storeys 
from the ground ?”’ 

“‘ Why, of course he showed great pluck ; don’t you 
think so?” 

“No, I don’t call such acts bravery.” 

“Then I should like to know what you do con- 
sider a brave action.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you. Do you remember when 
Clifton was at school—the day of our last cricket 
match, when young Tomkins teased that great bull- 
dog who set on to him, how he caught the silly boy 
up in his arms, threw him over his shoulder, and 
then held the dog down till the owner came and 
chained him? 'That’s what I call a brave act, and he 
did it as coolly as possible.” 

“T think he was a fool for his pains; he might 
have had a very ugly bite from such a savage 
beast.” 

“Well, Tom, I see we don’t agree in our ideas at 
all; I shall be on the look-out for all the brave acts I 
see the boys do, and shall note them down; you do 
the same, then at the end of the year we shall sce 
whose opinions are most like the master’s.” 

“Done, I'll keep my list, and you keep yours; of 


them in all kinds of manly sports, and especially did 
One 
year he offered a prize for “ self-control ;”’ another, one 
for “ honour,” and a third for punctuality ; this year, 
as my readers will have already observéd, the prize 
was to be for bravery. 

The day the chosen qualification was made known 
was a very important one, and many such conversa- 
tions as the above might have been heard amongst 
the various groups of boys scattered about the play- 
ground, but whether any other two boys made a 
similar compact to register their year’s experience, I 
am unable to say. 

Not many days elapsed before an event happened 
which was well calculated to show who among them 


; were truly courageous. 


course we may put down anything we do ourselves.” | 


It was just the commencement of the year; a severe 
frost had set in, the large pond was frozen over, so 
that all were in great glee at the prospect of enjoying 
the healthful exercise of skating and sliding. A rope 
was drawn across one end, which was considered less 
safe, owing to the washerwomen who lived near being 
allowed to fetch water for their use, but as the barrier 
was placed some yards away from that side, no danger 
was apprehended. 

“Look!” cried Tom to his old companion with 
whom he had made the compacf, “just look at Nel- 
son, he is venturing quite to the edge; he has passed 
the rope. Really, that fellow has no fear.” 

Just then shouts were heard from the master call- 
ing him back; but too late—the thin ice had broken 
and given way, immersing him to his elbows. Two 
boys ran to his asistance; their weight, however, added 
to his, only made matters worse : the three were in the 
water. The master and boys gazed despairingly at 
eaeh other; Tom looked round for his friend, whom 
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he saw running from the house, with a long stick When the cricket season arrived all were in great 
like a clothes-prop, and a rope, one end of which he | glee at the prospect of playing the first game, ana 
gave to his master, while he ran round the opposite side | off they started on a brilliant day with their smart 
of the water with the other, so that the boys might | Caps and suits, looking pictures of health and happi- 
have something to cling to; he also drew the stick to | ness. While two boys were enjoying their innings, 
them which bad been attached to the rope ; this, sup- 

ported by the ice on either side, gave them a firm | 

hold, which one of the youths soon took advantage of. | 

By degrees he succeeded in getting on a block of ice, | 


the others of their side were amusing themselves.in 
various ways. One Jenkins boasted to an admiring 
group that he would mount the bare back of a horse 
| that was grazing in an adjoining field, Tom’s eyes 
and might easily have guided himself by the rope to sparkled as he listened to the projected feat, and stil! 
the land; but he had no sooner got a firm hold and | more so when the boast was carried out. Being a 
safe footing, than he redoubled his efforts to save his | fast runner and a good jumper, he soon seized the 
companions. He stooped, and bade the one nearest | horse by the mane and mounted him; but was no 
cling tightly to his neck; he then gradually raised | sooner on his back, galloping at full speed, than the 
him out of the water, and by balancing himself from | animal reared and kicked to get rid of his unwelcome 
one piece of ice to the next, and holding the rope, | burden. He soon succeeded in this, throwing Jenkins 
succeeded in landing him. The master held out his | into a very dirty ditch. Poor fellow, he did not look 
hand to guide him too; but he had no sooner got rid | much of a hero, as he came hobbling out of the mire, 
of his charge, then he returned for the other boy, | in a most wretched plight. His friends laughed at 
although begged by master and boys not to hazard his | him, and cried, “Bravo for a spirited rider!” He 
life again, as it was quite impossible to reach Nelson, | was, fortunately, not much hurt, so made the best of 
who seemed already sinking. He, however, turned a | his way home to change his clothes. 
deaf ear to their entreaties, and was soon once more (Zo be conclude.) 
at the dreaded spot. He called to Nelson to work his 
way along the rope to get nearer to him; but he 


heeded nothing, and seemed utterly powerless; so he} ,, THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
hesitated no longer, but plunged in the water, held 
the rope with one hand, while with the other he 
caught the drowning youth round the waist, and by a 


tremendous effort dragged him to the ice, then work- : : 
ing his way, as he had done before, from one block | 239. Where do we read that the children of Israel 


to another, till within a yard of the edge, when his sat under booths for the first time after the days of 


strength seemed to be failing him. Both were assisted | Joshua, the son of Nun? ; 

to land, carefully wrapped in blankets, and carried into | bien Enumerate the neperaene postures of the sup- 
the house, where they laid for some days, hovering | pliant in prayer as set forth in Scripture. ; 
between life and death. At last they were sufficiently | 241. St. Paul said that “a necessity was laid on 


recovered to resume their duties, but no comment | him to preach the Gospel.” ‘Two other of the 
/ apostles felt and expressed the same obligation. 





238. The “ good shepherd calls his sheep by name.” 
| Give an instance in which Christ called a person by 
his name whom he probably saw for the first time. 


was made upon what had passed, as the master con- 
sidered the one had been sufficiently punished for 
his foolhardiness, and the other fully rewarded with 
the feeling of satisfaction of having saved the lives of 
two of his companions. 


Name them. 
242, Give any passages in Scripture in which God 
is called “a rock.” 
| 243. Once only is Christ’s resurrection ascribed to 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Quote the passage. 


About two months after the above occurrence some 
repairs were going on in some of the outbuildings | ae ee 
belonging to the school premises, and the workmen | 


° e s as weirs tm naam 26 
had left a ladder leaning against a wall, Nelson had ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 591. 


| Sa . . . . 
recovered from his illness, and was ready to show off} 225. When David put garrisons in Edom, and ail 
some daring feat, so very cleverly began mounting it, they of Edom became his servants (2 Sam. viii. 14). 
laying a wager with his companions that he would | 226. See Deut. xii. 16. 


climb to the highest step without holding; but as| 227. “He brought forth bread and wine” (Gen. 
usual he acted without thinking. All went on safely xiv. 18). 

enough till, reaching the stave where the ladder rested 228. Isa. x]. 11. 

against the wall, he took one step more and was| 229. The same three apostles were present. On 
thrown from a considerable height, breaking one of | each occasion Christ prayed. In both the apostles 
his arms. ‘The boys were sorry to see him suffering | are described as heavy with sleep. In both it issaid, 
pain, but could not help thinking that it served him | “ Peter wist not what to say.” In both Christ had a 


ay 
right. ' message from heaven. 
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MIE spake a parable unto them to this end, 
that men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint.’ The parables of Christ were 
frequently designed to illustrate specific 
doctrines or duties. In most of them 
the moral or practical inference follows the opening 
out of the subject; here it precedes it. The great 
truth he intended to teach those whom he addresses 
—the duty of sincere and persevering prayer—forms 
the preface to the parable, and is the basis upon 
which it is built up. If we wish to be successful in 
our prayers we must be instant, earnest, diligent in 
them; we must not faint, or, as the word strictly 
means, we must not act the coward in battle. Prayer 
is here spoken of as a warfare, if we fail in our first 
attempt to carry the point at which we aim, we must 
again and again renew our attacks. With such 
importunity God is well pleased. “The arms of the 
Church are prayers. The Church militant is the 
Church supplicant. Her congregations for public 
prayer are her armies of soldiers storming the gates 
of heaven with a siege of prayers.” 

“ There was in a city a judge, which feared not God, 
neither regarded man: and there was a widow in that 
city; and she came unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine 
Three persons are presented to our 
notice in this parable. A judge, whose character is, 
“he feared not God, neither regarded man.” He was 
under no religious restraint, if he believed in the 
existence of a God, he cannot have believed that he 
was one who had no respect for persons—that he was 
one who will by no means clear the guilty. He 
acted in all his ways irrespective of God’s will and 
authority. And he had no respect for public opinion : 
treated with contempt the estimate others might 
form of him. By one of these evils he stifled con- 
science, by the other he gave way to the most unjust 
decisions. The second person is a widow— one 
deprived of the desire of her eyes—the stay of her 
arms—the counsellor of her mind. In every age, 
and in almost every country, it has been accounted a 
glaring sin to oppress the widow, and yet in Christ’s 
time it was a common offence, proved by the fact 
that the scribes and Pharisees are denounced by Him, 
the meek and lowly One, as devourers of widows’ 
houses (Matt. xxiii. 13). This widow had a suit, a 
case of obvious wrong, which required redress, and 
that soon, for she used TO come orTeEN—this is the 
force of the word rendered “came” in our Bibles. 
The third person introduced is her “ adversary,” or 
more properly her “ opponent.” ‘Avenge me, or do 
justice for me against my oppressor,” is the cry that 
escapes from the poor lone one. For a while the 
judge heeded not her plea for help, and regarded not 
her supplication. Perhaps her adversary had wealth 





adversary.” 











NOTES. 
THE UNJUST JUDGE (Luke xviii. 1—8). 


or influence, and she had neither. He may have 
made use of his power with him who sat on the seat 
of justice to dispense the law, and dispensed it 
not. What little prospect of success has she! still 
she perseveres, and is not by failure prevented from 
coming again and again, At last she is heard; her 
petition reaches his ears, and at length— 

“He said within himself, Though I fear not God, nor 
regard man; yet because this widow troubleth me, I will 
avenge her, lest by her continual coming she weary me.” 
This he said “ within himself, secretly, and our Lord 
would appear to lay stress on this to show that he is 
the Searcher of hearts, and knows everything that 
passes there, though we may scarce know it ourselves, 
This is a truth necessary to be impressed upon or, at 
least, remembered by all. The motive for assisting 
the widow is purely selfish. By his language this 
judge represents himself as the injured person, he 
feels himself worried by her constant coming, and 
therefore, to be no more wearied by her, he comes to 
the resolution to comply with her oft-repeated request, 
and avenge, or do justice to her. 

“ Hear what the unjust judge saith. And shall not 
God avenge his own elect, which cry day and night unto 
him, though he beor long with them?” This is the 
application Christ makes of the parable. None but 
he would have ventured to liken the righteous 
Judge of all the earth to this unjust judge. The 
thought running through the parable is this, if a bad 
man will yield to the importunity which he hates, 
how much more certainly will a righteous God be 
prevailed upon to comply with faithful prayers which 
he loves. The case of the widow is that of the 
Church, now a widow in the world, and subject to 
persecution and distress till the return of her Lord, 
who is the righteous Judge of quick and dead. The 
adversary is the Evil One, from whom comes all evil, 
in whatever shape it afflicts the Church and its several 
members. 

Deliverance from our spiritual oppressors can only 
be obtained by prayer. If we desire to have our 


| wants supplied, we must tell them to God. We 


should seek his blessing upon all we think and do 
and say. That success will attend humble, earnest, 
continued prayer is certainly taught us in this 
parable, and the duty of it is urged upon us in many 
passages of Scripture. What do we not need? Con- 
stant mercy, daily grace, ceaseless help. Our adversa- 
ries and oppressors are many; to contend with them 
unsupported by a power superior to our own we 
are not able. What, then, must we do? Appeal 
to God, and commit ali to his hands, in full reliance 
on his promises to hear and answer prayer. He will 
deliver us, he will avenge us, and he will at last 
punish our unrepenting enemies. 
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